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had been let loose, again over there in France, that ever-open
Pandora's box, he was expected to give in, to sign everything,
publicly to renounce everything and, what was even worse, forfeit
his self-respect in so doing! No! no! a thousand times no!

The King, still nervous and agitated as a result of all that had
taken place, felt deeply aggrieved at the fresh resistance which
was growing up. Revolution was again raising its head. On 2nd
March barricades were erected and the military was called out to
keep order. 'Down with Berks, long live Reform/ resounded
through the streets. At 10 o'clock in the morning it was decided
at the Rathaus to present to the King an address containing the
most far-reaching demands.

When finally the people's declaration, with nearly 10,000
signatures, was presented, Berks was dismissed. It was with
difficulty that the King forced himself to make these concessions,
but they were considered by no means sufficient. Riots again
spread through the town. The Arsenal was forced and the arms
seized. Again Ludwig was faced with the question: bloodshed or
capitulation? Both were abhorrent to him. He was determined not
to let things come to a civil war, but his cherished conception of
Kingship would suffer too greatly if he capitulated. There was a
fierce struggle within him. At one moment he was inclined to take
the most severe measures; then a minute later he decided against
them. Prince zu Oettingen-Wallerstein advised concessions and
the immediate convocation of the Chambers. There was nothing
for it, Ludwig had to give in. The Stande were to assemble on
i6th March: the King's brother, Prince Karl, announced it
personally from the Rathaus. On the 4th, therefore, the greatest
suspense was allayed.

With extreme agitation Ludwig followed the stormy develop-
ment of events. These are bad times in which we live,' he wrote
to the Crown Prince.1 'Kings are not to be envied. The days
which are just over have been bad ones; to-day all is quiet, at least
up till now, six minutes past one.' But whilst this letter was on
its way to him Maximilian had already left for Munich. Count
Bernstorff reported the situation in the most dismal colours to
Berlin. He referred to the King in very harsh words: he believed
him to live in a land of dreams, occupied only with thoughts of a
reunion with his banished mistress and of revenge for all he had

* Ludwig I to Crown Prince Maximilian, Munich, 5th March, 1848. Munich
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